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GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., 


Ton Necting 


BULLETIN OF AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 


MODERATOR 


NOVEMBER 30, 1948 


VOL. 14, No. 31 


Are Our Ideals ceiag Destroyed by the Machine Age? 


Announcer: 
Tonight we extend an especially 
watm welcome to 200 local and 


- student branches of the American 
_ Society of Mechanical Engineers 
_who are meeting with us and the 
hosts of other engineers who are 
participating in tonight’s discus- 
~ sion. 


As all regular Town Meeting 


_ listeners know, a large part of the 


Town Meeting audience consists 
of people who make it a habit to 
each Tuesday night in 
groups and carry on their discus- 
sions after the meaLe goes off 
the air. 

No matter what the subject, it 


is always of interest to every 
“citizen, and most of the subjects 
ate selected on the basis of sug- 
gestions made by Town Meeting 


listeners themselves. For instance, 


last week there was an exciting 
and informative discussion about 
the influence of lobbies in the 
making of the laws we live by. 


The week before we discussed 


the race question and segregation 
which will be one of the first 
issues to come before Congress 
when it convenes in January. 

We invite you to join the in- 
creasing number of regular Town 
Meeting discussion group listeners. 
It will increase your pleasure and 
profit. 

Now to preside over our discus- 
sion tonight, here is our mod- 
erator, the President of Town 
Hall, New York, and founder of 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 
(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. To- 
night we have a subject about 
which all of you have opinions— 
“Are Our Ideals Being Destroyed 
by the Machine Age?” Well, that 
depends somewhat upon what we 
consider to be our ideals. 

Probably the best statement of 
our ideals, or the ideals accepted 
by most of us, was expressed by 
our founding fathers in the Decla- 
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ration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Principally, these ideals embrace 
faith in God, our belief that all 
men are created equal before God, 
and are endowed with the funda- 
mental rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Through 
our Constitution of the United 
States, we set up a government to 
establish justice, to protect these 
rights, and to promote the general 
welfare. 

A hundred and sixty years ago, 
the machine age, or the power age, 
as it’s sometimes called, was un- 
dreamed of by the men who at- 
tempted to put into words and 
laws the ideals of the people of 
this great, new Nation. During 
no other period in the history of 
the world has man done so much 
to increase the power of his mind, 
his hand, his body, and the human 
voice, than during those 160 years. 

We can no longer think only 
in terms of small neighborhoods, 
a village, or a national govern- 
ment, or a state government. We 
must think of ourselves as citizens 
of the world. We have, with our 
hands, made it possible, through 
the use of our minds, to move 
mountains, destroy cities, and wipe 
out millions of lives with a single 


blow—the blow of an atomic 
bomb. 
We can project our bodies 


through space faster than the 
speed of sound and by means of 
this very instrument, through 
which we are speaking to you to- 


night, our voices can encircle 
globe in fractions of a second. 

But have these things helped 
to attain the ideals we have mai 
tained for ourselves or are the? 
the means by which we are d 
stroying them? 

Two months ago, we considere 
a similar question when we werk 
guests at the 100th anniversary oj 
the American Society for the Ad] 
vancement of Science meeting i 
Washington, D.C. 

Tonight we are meeting wit] 
another group of men who havi 
done so much to put into praq| 
tice the principles discovered bi 
the men of science. The Ame 1 
ican Society of Mechanical En 
gineers is now in its 69th year an¢ 
has a membership of more thai 
40,000. The A.S.M.E., as it 


Responsibility Committee for thy 


past 15 years, and it’s in coopera 
tion with this committee that taj 
night’s meeting was arranged! 
We are happy to welcome to thi 
audience so many members of thi 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

To lead our discussion, we brin}| 


of world-wide reputation. So le 
begin with the indictment of t 
Holmes, pastor of the Community 
Church of New York, which fo} 
15 years held its meetings here it 
Town Hall. Dr. Holmes is als} 


chairman of the Civil Liberties 
Union and president of the All- 
World Gandhi Fellowship. Dr. 
Holmes. (Applause.) 


_ Dr. Holmes: 


If you want to know what the 
machine is doing to the higher 
values of our life, look what it is 
doing to the speakers on this plat- 
form at the present time. Here 
we are in this auditorium, and at 
once we are seized upon by the 
machines—first, the loudspeakers; 
second, the radio; and third, tele- 
vision, which means that you will 
get no oratory tonight. These ma- 
chines are killing oratory. 

A generation which knows not 
Joseph, keeps on speaking of ora- 
tory as though it consisted of a 
musical voice and flawless diction. 
But oratory is far more than this; 
like acting, it is an art form which 
gathers up and projects the whole 
power of personality. The actor in 
the theater is still free, but not the 
orator. He disappeared when the 


radio came along. 


It would require the tongue of 


_a Henry David Thoreau to tell the 
tale of the cheapening, the. vul- 
garization, the prostitution, which 


‘the machine has brought into 


human life. Lacking this tongue, I 


must resort to a bit of analysis. 


The machine age is nothing new 
as we shall be told by Mr. Fletcher 


and Mr. Batt. It is at least as old 
as the invention of the wheel. It 


is not the machine, therefore, 
which has worked havoc in man’s 


inner life. Rather is it that new 
type of machine which appeared 
some 200 years ago and which we 
distinguish from the past by call- 
ing it the “power machine.” Not 
wheels and gears but the energy 
which drives them—that is what 
is new. 

First it was steam, then electri- 
city, then gasoline, and now the 
atom, all of which surpass our 
understanding and control. This 
is the power in man’s hands today, 
like a knife or a gun in the hands 
of a little child. We have never 
seen anything like this before nor 
been challenged by anything so 
terrible. 

I remember Lord Acton’s fa- 
mous statement about power, that 
“all power corrupts, and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” The 
English historian announced this 
truism in reference to politics, but 
it applies just as inexorably to 
mechanics, as witness, Hiroshima. 
Had not enormous power cor- 
rupted the souls of man, the 
atomic bomb would never have 
been dropped upon that tragic 
town, which means that our souls 
are not prepared to handle the 
power which this age has brought 
upon us with this result: 

First that we have been ma- 
terialized to the point of all but 
complete absorption in mechanical 
gadgets which binds us as toys 
bind a child. 

We have been brutalized to the 
insensitive acquiescence in terror 
and torment and violent death. 


We have been demoralized to 
the point where moral standards 
and ideal principles are all but 
lost. 

This is a petty and cruel and in- 
sidiously corrupt age and the 
power machine must carry its share 
of the blame. 

What now can we do? Well, 
two: things are at least possible. 
We can get rid of the machine by 
destroying it or outlawing it. Sam- 
uel Butler in his Utopian novel, 
Erewhon, seriously advocated this 


drastic policy more than 75 years 


ago. Or we can tame the machine, 
and subdue it to our higher uses, 
therewith disentangling the good 
from the evil that it does. This 
waits upon such a spiritual awak- 
ening as will shake mankind like 
a veritable earthquake. 

The dilemma that is before us 
my dear friends, is perfectly sim- 
ple. “Choose you this day whom 
ye shall serve.” (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Holmes. Thank 
you, Dr. Holmes. That’s a pretty 
strong indictment. Few people are 
better qualified than our next 
speaker to state the other side of 
the case. Mr. William L. Batt is 
president of the SKF industry, 
manufacturers of ball bearings and 
roller bearings which are at the 
heart of nearly every modern ma- 
chine. Mr. Batt is a past president 
of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. He’s a keen 
student of national and interna- 


tional affairs and a former vice- 


‘chairman of the War Production 


Board, held many important gov- 
ernment posts during the war, and 
for his service was awarded the 
Presidential Medal for Merit. I 
take pleasure in presenting, Mr. 
William L. Batt. (Applause.) 


Mr. Batt: 

Well, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Fletcher 
and I certainly are not orators but 
we'll try to help the audience for- 
get that tonight as we talk about 
the other side of this vital sub- 
ject. You're not the first man to 
tackle the machine age. It’s been 
a target for criticism ever since the 
beginning of its time. 

One of the common charges 
made about it is that it has 
cramped the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. It’s made him a mere cog 
in a machine. A monotonous job 
has given him a life of servitude 
instead of one of freedom. | 

Another charge is that complex 
modern-day living is slowly but 
surely destroying our ideals. Now 
what these destroyed ideals are, 
critics very rarely try to spell out. 

I’ve spent the greater part of 
my life in industry—a time in 
which mechanical growth has been 
the greatest—and I will not accept 
this conclusion that the machine 
age is tearing down the best in ou 
lives. It would be unrealistic to 
maintain that everything about the 
machine age is good, but there i: 
no large basis for the criticism that 
our ideals are gradually becoming 


lost in a sort of mechanical haze, 
-nor for Dr. Holmes’ blanket in- 
_ dictment. 

' In developing this view, the 
_ question needs to be asked, “What 
do we mean when we talk of 
- ideals?” 

Well, we might say that they 

ate standards of perfection. All 
: of us have them in one degree or 
another. They constitute goals 
_which we ourselves set for our- 
selves and toward which we stead- 
ily work. 
| These hoped-for objectives vary 
in degree from person to person, 
but they have one common char- 
-acteristic: the quality of constant 
_betterment. To one, an ideal might 
_be a better house or a better auto- 
‘mobile, or a better refrigerator. 
To you, it might be the oppor- 
‘tunity for a better education; to 
‘tne, the opportunity for more lei- 
sure. 
_ Our ideals can be said to be our 
highest hopes — those things we 
‘shall constantly seek and which are 
an improvement over what we 
have. 

Some part of the answer to our 
‘question, it seems to me, is to be 
found in our standard of living. 
The machine age, Dr. Holmes, has 
provided us with a way of life 
unequalled anywhere in the world. 
We have material things in abund- 
ance. What are necessities to us 
ate luxuries for other peoples. 

_ But much more important are 
the ideals which this high standard 
of living has made possible to the 


American people. Their educa- 
tional opportunities are virtually 
unlimited today, and within the 
reach of almost everyone who has 
any desire to make the most of 
them. Our schools are a tremen- 
dous improvement over those of 
a hundred years ago, and the mere 
possibility of a better education 
for their children must certainly 
be a compelling satisfaction to 
parents. No one knows this better 
than an outstanding educator such 
as you are, Dr. Kuebler, but these 
opportunities would not exist, in 
the degree they do, were it not for 
our big use of power and the ma- 
chine. 

One of the outstanding advance- 
ments attributable to this age is 
the increasing amount of leisure 
time available to each of us. It is 
an ideal that represents a definite 
contribution to a better standard 
of life. 

Working hours have steadily de- 
clined to the point where there is 
substantially more time for other 
pursuits. The machine has made 
this possible. There are always 
those, of course, who abuse any 
privilege, but it is my conviction 
that an overwhelming majority of 
our people do make pretty good 
use of their leisure time. 

The opportunities for a better 
life are greater today because of 
the wide distribution made pos- 
sible by the machine age. There is 
an immense variety of literature 
available to us, from the great 
novels of the past to the modern 
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newspaper of today. Motion pic- 
tures, radio, television—all of 
these products of the machine 
age—have opened up new fields 
in education and entertainment. 

With mechanical power come 
the railroad, the airplane, extend- 
ing travel beyond anything we had 
remotely imagined before. These 
enlarged opportunities for self-im- 
provement cannot be other than a 
force for good. 

All these things are our ideals, 
our standards. Man has always 
kept ideals before him as goals to 
be attained. The machine age has 
enriched them instead of destroy- 
ing them. (Applause.) 

Moderator Denny: 

Now we have both sides of the 
case, let’s hear both sides from two 
more speakers. We're going to 
hear from that vigorous young 
president of Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wisconsin, who is also a past presi- 
dent of the National Guild of 
Churchmen of the Episcopal 
Church, who shares Dr. Holmes’ 
views on tonight’s discussion. Dr. 
Clark Kuebler. Dr. Kuebler. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Dr. Kuebler: 

To glance back over the past 
centuty is to revere the remark- 
able advances made in science and 
technology. All of us agree with 
Mr. Batt that the genius of scien- 
tific invention has brought great 
gifts of luxury and leisure. It has 
been making a progressive con- 
quest of starvation, disease, and 


untimely death, and it has mad 
the world literally one. 

Besides, the invention of spac 
destroying machinery has made i 
possible to disseminate ideas an 
ideals as never before. 

In short, the machine age usheree 
in by the wonders of science an 
technology has brought innumer 
able benefits to mankind, as pointes 
out by Mr. Batt. Yet, as Ds 
Holmes has shown, the progres 
of technology has not been a uni 
form drift toward better thing: 
There have been attendant evil 
which must be recognized an 
guarded against if the good is no 
to be eclipsed by the bad. 

To put it differently, science an 
technology may be good, but the 
ate always a conditional good, Mi: 
Batt, depending upon the en 
served. They are like fire, for e 
ample, which can warm men 
homes, but can also destroy val 
able libraries. 

First, the machine age he 
tended to mechanize and thus t 
dehumanize man. Tending a mz 
chine long hours can be deader 
ing to the intellect and wearing o 
the nervous system. Unfortunatel 
the use of machines does not d 
mand the same intelligence as do 
their invention. 

In fact, man and machine ai 
fundamental opposites. What cha 
acterizes John Brown as a huma 
personality is his freedom of spiri 
his self-determination, and h 
spontaneity. What characterizes tk 
automobile or any machine on tl 


other hand is its necessity, its pre- 
_ determination, and its repetition. 
John Brown has capacity for free- 
dom of action, but the automobile 
does not. 

In other words, as mechanization 
extends, the sphere in which a man 
can act as man, that is, freely and 
spontaneously, contracts. 

Vast numbers of men and women 
in present-day industrialized so- 
ciety are as passive in their mental 
as in their physical processes. The 
danger inherent in that tendency 
bespeaks itself. As initiative is de- 
stroyed, men become less capable 
of democracy and ripe for pluck- 
ing by totalitarianism in any form. 
_ The second great danger which 
_ has come with the machine age is 
an alarming tendency to mechani- 
cal materialism, to an assumption 
that science and technology are 
sufficient for the development of a 
good society. Obviously, as Dr. 
Holmes would agree, neither hap- 
piness nor social justice can be 
automatically secured by the dis- 

tribution or the possession of 
_ goods. 

" The experience of the modern 
world has shown clearly that 
weapons for the protection of so- 
ciety, such as the telephone and 
_ telegraph, the airplane and automo- 
bile, can also be used by the ene- 
mies of society. That was amply 
"illustrated by the Nazis and the 
| Japs. 
_ Mr. Denny, in your introduction, 
you asked a question: ‘Has our 
machine age helped us to attain 


our ideals, or is it the means by 
which we are destroying them?” 

You might have asked an even 
more basic question: “Do we give 
enough attention to the purposes 
for which we use science and tech- 
nology?” 

It is imperative that imachines 
and organizations be made to serve 
noble ends. Science and technology 
must be allied with the ethics and 
religion. 

The idealism which has under- 
girded Western civilization, and 
our own country in particular, has 
come from the Hellenic and the 
Judaeo-Christian traditions. Out of 
those particular systems of values 
have come the very rationalism of 
the Western world which produced 
science, an emergent democracy, 
and the concept of the dignity and 
infinite worth of man. 

I should like to remind Mr. 
Batt that, interestingly enough, 
science and technology themselves 
will not long flourish in a society 
which does not encourage moral 
and spiritual integrity. 

All of what has been said adds 
up to the conclusion that our ma- 
chine age can continue to be of in- 
creasing benefit to mankind pro- 
vided that man concern himself 
even more with moral and spiritual 
ends than with mechanical means. 
But up to now, the machine age 
has tended, unfortunately, to blind 
him to ultimate values. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, Dr. Kuebler. Now, 
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we are going to hear from another 
Midwesterner, also an engineer, 
who is director of training and 
community relations at the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company of Peoria, 
Illinois. A past president of the 
American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, who takes a more opti- 
mistic view of the case, Mr. 
Leonard J. Fletcher. Mr. Fletcher. 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Fletcher: 

Dr. Holmes sees today’s auto- 
mobile driven only by sinners, 
while it appears his pre-power 
horses were ridden only by saints. 

Civilization and people were de- 
stroyed long before the age of ma- 
chines. In fact, through the ma- 
chine-age communications, such as 
radio, come a better undetstand- 
ing of the other people of the 
wotld—a foundation stone of 
peace. 

On the other hand, Dr. Kuebler 
would encourage the machine in 
its good habits and would help 
the engineer in correcting its bad 
ones. 

Our ideals, as established by Mr. 
Denny, include life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Mr. Batt has 
reminded us that we have our ma- 
chine-age free time with which to 
do this pursuing, and, as we wish, 
in an easy chair, on foot, or motor 
powered. 

Is this really the machine age? 
To me it is more properly called 
the age of misunderstanding. Some 
people select the machine as a con- 


venient devil on which to heap th 
blame for our social ills. 

On the contrary, the machin 
will always do our bidding. I 
gives us time to live, to help others 

Look at the Christian Rura 
Overseas Program, in which righ 
now 75,000 people are contribut 
ing their machine-age free time 
Great quantities of food are bein; 
collected for those who are hungr 
in other lands. Here, Dr. Holmes 
is evidence of our idealism trans 
lated into reality through the hig! 
productivity of our mechanize 
family farms, two-thirds of which 
incidentally, are owner-operated. | 

In fact, our entire European Ai 
Program is made possible only 
cause the machine has so multiplie 
the output of our mines and fot 
ests, our factories and farms. | 

But this age is also marked 
increasing specialization. We 
vide into groups, each with its ow 
interests. We grow apart and b 
come strangers within our o 
community. We more and mo 
believe those things we want to 
lieve. 

Recreating understanding, ther 
fore, of this complex inachi 
age, Dr. Kuebler, must be one 
the principal activities to whi 
we all devote at least some of o 
leisure time. This ideal, exemplifi 
so well by this Town Meeting 
the Air, is now expressing itse 
in many of our communities. 

Here is an example from 
own city. Starting six years ag 
representative clergymen, teache 
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farmers, labor leaders, and _busi- 


' messmen came together to see what 


# 


“we might gain from exchanging 


viewpoints. From this developed 
a weekly radio program. We dis- 
cussed freely such subjects as 


“Can the Government Guarantee 
_Jobs?”, “What Is the Profit Sys- 
| tem—Is There a Better?”’, “Must 


} 

| Prices Go Up With Wages?’, and 
““Why Farm Parity?” 

_ Kuebler, the church and school also 
came in for their share of atten- 


t 


E To many in this world, the very 
word “America” stands for ideals 
of opportunity, freedom, health, 
| the home, and time for happiness. 


this age—misunderstood 


h 
a 


And, Dr. 


tion. 

Here we discuss hot subjects with 
cool heads—easy when friendship 
controls the temper. We grow in 


_tolerance, see problems through 
. the eyes of the other fellow, learn 
_to put our ideas into words. We 
| are using machine-age leisure time 


to build understanding at home. 
Ask yourself this question: 


“Would I wish to retutn to the 


| life of 50 years ago?” Look out! 


Memory is kind! 
Those were the days of the 


60-hour work week, nearly one- 


< 


half of our work force then on 


“unskilled jobs, less education, and 
" . . 
'security—in those days that was 


something you pledged when you 
borrowed money. 


The machine is the servant of 
in its 
“newness, a giant in its possibilities 


| for greater good. (Applause.) 
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Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Fletcher. Sounds 
like you have a real Town Meeting 
out there in Peoria. We'll have to 
come out some time. 

Now, gentlemen, it’s time to 
have a little session around the 
microphone here. Dr. Holmes, you 
were the target for several com- 
ments here just now. It’s time we 
heard from you again. 

Dr. Holmes: Well, I want to 
speak a word to Mr. Fletcher who 
said I declared or implied that the 
automobile of our time was driven 
by a sinner, but the horse carriage 
or the horse itself was driven by a 
saint in the old days. 

Now in the old days, I believe 
that human nature was very much 
the same as it is today and I see 
no particular difference in the 
driver of the horse and carriage 
or the auto. 


What I see is the great differ- 
ence between the horse on the one 


side and the automobile as a ma-- 


chine on the other. I don’t see 
that the horse scatters over our 
highways more than 30,000 dead 
men, women, and children as vic- 
tims of machines. 

I don’t see in the old days that 
we had road houses and night 
clubs for the demoralization of the 
people as the automobile does. 

I don’t see that in the old days 
there was the restlessness, the 
fever, the impossibility to stay in 
one place for a little time which 
is characteristic of our day. 


In other words, we’ve got a dan- 
gerous machine in our hands and 
we haven’t yet learned how to 
control it. I want to know what 
you think about that particular 
statement in the situation which is 
really the one which I represent. 
(Applause. ) 

Myr. Denny: Mr. Fletcher, you’re 
at a real disadvantage, but come 
ahead, you have a lot of ammuni- 
tion on your side. 


Mr. Fletcher: Dr. Holmes, I 


wonder if we do not look tc 
yesterday mainly because, you 
know, we cannot return there. You 
know we do not have clear statis. 
tics concerning yesterday, bu 
when I was a boy on a farm, there 
were many people killed by horse: 
and animals, and it was not the 
glorious day that we think. 
However, I do wish to say, ir 
brief, that the machine will alway: 
be the servant of the man, and 1 
is the man that we must work on 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES—Dr. Holmes is 
pastor of the Community Church of New 
York City. Born in Philadelphia in 
1879, he received his Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Sacred Theology de- 
grees from Harvard. He also has been 
given Doctor of Divinity degrees by 
Jewish Institute of Religion, St. Lawrence 
University, and Meadville Theological 
School. 

In 1904, Dr. Holmes was ordained and 
installed as minister of the Third Re- 
ligious Society (Unitarian) of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. In 1907, he went to his 
present charge which was at that time 
called the Church of the Messiah. He was 
active in the affairs of the Unitarian 
church until 1919 when he left that de- 
nomination and became Independent. 

Since 1909, Dr. Holmes has been yice 
president of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peonle. Since 


1917, he has been a director of the Amer- 
ican Ciyil Liberties Union, and chairman 


of the Board since 1939. He has been 
active in civic affairs and went on a 
special mission to Palestine for the Jews 
in 1929. He is president of the All World 
Gandhi Fellowship. 

Dr. Holmes is the author of many, 
many books, plays, and magazine articles. 
He has also had a number of hymns 
accepted by church hymnals in the United 
States, and England. 

WILLIAM L. BATT — President of SKF 
Industries since 1923, Mr. Batt received 
his M.E. degree at Purdue University in 
1907. He has honorary degrees from 
many other universities. From 1907 until 
1910, he was head of the Hess-Bright 
Manufacturing Company’s laboratories 
and was secretary of the firm from 1916 


until its affiliation with SKF Industries 
in 1919. Mr. Batt became general man- 
ager of the new organization, and in 
1923 was made president. 

In 1941, Mr. Batt was a member of 
President Rooseyelt’s special mission to 
Moscow. He also served on other boards 
and commissions during the war. In 1942, 
he received the Bok Award. A member 
of numerous industrial and engineering 
groups, he has held high offices in many 
of them. 


CLARK GEORGE KUEBLER—President of 
Ripon College, at Ripon, Wisconsin, Dr. 
Kuebler has been National President of 
the National Guild of Churchmen (Epis- 
copal since 1945. Born in Chicago, 
Illinois, in 1908, he has an A.B. from 
Northwestern University; a Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago, and an LL.D. 
from Lawrence College and Nashotah 
Seminary. He has also studied at Prince- 
ton and at the Munich University. 

Dr. Kuebler was an instructor in 
classics at Northwestern University from 
1930 to 1940, and an assistant professor 
from 1940 until 1943. In 1943, he went 
to Ripon College as president. 

Dr. Kuebler is a member of several im- 
portant organizations in education and in 
religion. Since 1946 he has been a mem- 
ber of the National Council of the 
Episcopal Church. 


LEONARD J. FLETCHER—Mr. Fletcher is 
director of training and community rela- 
tions for the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany at Peoria, Illinois. He is a former 
president of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers and a director of the 
Illinois State Chamber of Commerce. 
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I sometimes wonder if we do not 
let those forces dealing with man 
hide behind the machine. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Batt, how about a comment from 
you at this time? 

Mr. Batt: Well I hate to pick 
on Dr. Holmes because I think 
there isn’t much difference of opin- 
ion between Mr. Fletcher and me, 


_and Dr. Kuebler. Id like to point 


out two ideals of Dr. Holmes that 
were ideals that were perfectly 


good 100 years ago and they’re 


perfectly good today. Id like to 
ask you whether you think it is 
more difficult to realize them to- 
day than it was 100 years ago? 
One of them is the Golden Rule. I 
don’t think it’s any harder to ob- 
serve the Golden Rule today than 
it was a hundred years ago. 

The other is world peace. I 
don’t believe it is any harder for 
this world to bring itself, as com- 
plicated as things are, to a need 


for world peace, than it was a 
hundred years ago, when there 


were warts right and left. 

Do you think that some of these 
good fundamental ideals are more 
difficult to reach today, if people 
want to, because of the machine 
age? 

Dr. Holmes: I think, yes, that 
our problem is more difficult today 
than it has been before if only 
because of the intense complexity 
of the time in which we live. It 
is the machine preeminently which 
has created this complexity. The 
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old age was an age, so to speak, 
of simplicity when, I don’t say 
the Golden Rule was any better 
lived up to, but the problem be- 
fore people was less intricate and 
less difficult than it is today. 

As for peace, it seems to me that 
the problem of peace was never so 
difficult as it is today. It is true 
that we don’t have little wars here, 
and little wars there, instead of 
that we go into war today on the 
wholesale scale. We take all na- 
tions into the war we are fighting. 

Peace today is so difficult that it 
has become the despair of many 
of the best minds and hearts of 
our times. 

I believe that war in our time 
is very largely the result of the 
machine. Certainly it is fought 
with the machine and the machine, 
therefore, I regarded as an enemy 
of peace. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Holmes. Mr. Fletcher has some- 
thing to comment. 

Mr. Fletcher: We're picking on 
Dr. Holmes. Dr. Holmes, in the 
last war, all sides had poison gas 
and did not use it. God grant that 
another war does not come, but if 
it does, why would they use the 
atom bomb any more than not 
using poison gas in the last war? 

Mr. Denny: Who wants to an- 
swet that Dr. Kuebler or Dr. 
Holmes? A little too much AI- 
phonse and Gaston here. Dr. 
Holmes, come along. 

Dr. Holmes: The first answer to 
that question is that we have al- 
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ready used the atomic bomb. 
We've got the precedent for it. 
The new war will start —the 
World War III will start with the 
use of the atomic bomb. There 
won't be any waiting or any delay 
of any kind. The first declaration 
of war we get will be the dropping 
of the atomic bomb. 

As for mustard gas, poisonous 
gas, etc., every nation has it. I 
read only the other day that Eisen- 
hower took to France a large sup- 
ply of poisonous gas, but it hasn’t 
yet been used, because every nation 
is afraid of retaliation from the 
other nations on the other side of 
the battlefront. (Applause.) 

Mr. Fletcher: Dr. Holmes, that 
will keep the nations from using 
the atom bomb. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Fletcher says 
that will keep the nations from 
using the atomic bomb. All right, 
Dr. Kuebler has a comment. 

Dr. Kuebler: I should like to 
make just one comment, and that’s 
this: That the machine has shown 
even more clearly how important 
it is for you and me to behave. 
That brings, of course, all of us 
face to face with the problems of 
education, ethics, and religion. In 
other words, our behavior is mag- 
nified and increased in its impor- 
tance as it never was. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
while our speakers get ready for 
the question period, I’m sure that 
you our listeners will be interested 
in the following message. 
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Announcer: You are listening 
to the 536th broadcast of Amer: 
ica’s Town Meeting originating to 
night in Town Hall, New York 
We are about to take question: 
from the audience. 

For your convenience, Towr 
Hall prints each week a complete 
text of each Town Meeting, in 
cluding the questions and answer: 
to follow in the Town Meeting 
Bulletin. Copies of tonight’s pro- 
gram, as well as past and future 
programs, may be secured by writ. 
ing to Town Hall, New York 18 
N. Y., enclosing 10c to cover the 
cost of printing and mailing. -You 
should allow at least two week: 
for delivery. 

If you would like to subscribe 
to the Bulletin for six months, en 
close $2.35, or for a year senc 
$4.50. Or, if you would like ; 
trial subscription, enclose $1.0¢ 
for eleven issues. 

Tonight we want to announc 
the subject for a very special Jun 
ior Town Meeting which is to tak 
place on March 22nd here in Nev 
York on the subject “What Doe 
Democracy Really Mean?” In co 
operation with the weekly news 
magazine, Our Times, publishec 
by the American Education Press 
which also publishes our Tow, 
Meeting Bulletin, we are engage 
in a talent search for four higl 
school students to participate i1 
this broadcast. One will be selecte: 
from the New York City schools 
three will come from other com 
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munities throughout the country. 
High School students anywhere in 
the United States are eligible. For 
full particulars, send your inquiry 


to Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York. 

Now for the question period we 
return you to Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: We'll start with a 
question from a gentleman down 
here on the second row, and will 
you speak in the direction of the 
parabolic mike when you speak, 
please? 

Man: Dr. Holmes. Would we 
be able to support our present 
population without the produc- 
tion possible with machines? 

Dr. Holmes: The machine is 
partly responsible for the increase 
of population. (Laughter.) Popu- 
lation and the machine keep easily 
apace with one another as is shown 
by the experience of the last 100 
yeats. This question involves also 
another point of view that is very 
important; namely that our ideals 


are all wrapped up with the ques- 


tion of food supply. I believe that 
there are other and much more 


important questions from _ the 


spiritual point of view, and [I al- 
ways like to talk about the stand- 


ard of living from that particular 
point of view which represents 


idealism. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the lady in the center aisle. Yes? 
Lady: Mr. Batt. All evening 
you have been talking about ma- 


terial things produced by machine. 
‘How can there be a material ap- 
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proach to ideals when materialism 
and idealism are directly opposed? 

Mr. Denny: How can there be 
any idealism when materialism and 
idealism are directly opposed? Is 
that the question? 

Mr. Batt: I used most of my 
four minutes trying to show that 
they weren’t. I tried to make it 
perfectly clear that an ideal wasn’t 
some beautiful something com- 
pletely unreachable for the indi- 
vidual, but that it was something 
for which people were constantly 
striving, as a part of a better life, 
and therefore, not at all any op- 
position between them. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Batt. The lady back there with the 
pretty blue hat. Yes? 

Lady: Does the machine age en- 
courage “feather bedding,” thus 
lessening the personal incentive of 
accomplishment ? 

Mr. Denny: Does the machine 
age encourage “feather bedding.” 
Do you mean “feather bedding” in 
the unions? Is that what you 
mean? 

Dr. Kuebler; ‘That is a tre- 
mendous question, but I should 
like to say simply this in reply. 
That it has tended to destroy ini- 
tiative and pride of achievement, 


as compared with the old days 
when a man did work without 
the machine. On the other hand, 
there are remedies for that which 
can be worked upon, I think. But 
all in all, I should agree with the 
implication of your question that 
it has tended to destroy initiative 
and pride of accomplishment. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you. The gentleman back under 
the balcony. 

Man: Mr. Fletcher, the machine 
age has created a myriad of social 
problems. Is not the basic trouble 
the fact that the problems are 
pouring forth faster than the so- 
lutions? 

Mr. Fletcher: Well, if I say 
“yes’—so what? The machine age, 
as I say, is a servant. It will help 
us to solve these problems for the 
simple reason that with more 
leisure time more people can be 
devoted to the clergy, to education, 
and to helping to solve those prob- 
lems. But I do not agree at all 
that this age has any corner on 
severe social problems. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman in the aisle. 

Man: Dr. Holmes, do you think 
man can get along without the 
machine today? And _ wouldn’t 
elimination of the machine tend to 
retard progress? 

Dr. Holmes: That’s just the 
point that I covered in the con- 
cluding portion of my address. I 
said that there were two things 
theoretically that we could do. 
One was to get rid of the ma- 
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chines by smashing them up an 
throwing them away, and I put tha 
aside. Then I deliberately said tha 
the second thing we could do wa 
to tame the machine and subdue : 
to the creative uses of mankinc 
That’s the solution that I woul 
offer as an answer to your ques 
tion. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Nov 
the gentleman in the center aisl 
here. 

Man: Mtr. Batt. It is my unde 
standing that the machine is re 
sponsible for about 85 percent o 
production in manufacturing ir 
dustry and labor about 15 percen 
The machine gets less than abov 
5 percent of the value of produc 
tion and labor gets more tha 
65 percent. Is it possible for labo 
to share more bountifully in th 
results of the machines? 

Mr. Denny: Mister, you’y 
thrown statistics at us pretty fas 
there. 

Mr. Batt: You must have bee 
reading The Reader's Digest th: 
month. 

Mr. Denny: Now, let’s repe: 
that question so we all get it 
little. 

Man: The machine produces 8 
per cent of the production in mam 
facturing industry. Labor produc 
15 per cent. That’s the relatiot 
ship from effort. Eighty-five pi 
cent of the effort comes from m: 
chines, 15 per cent of the effo: 
comes from labor. 

Mr. Denny: Where do those st: 
tistics come from? 


Man: The Bureau of Labor Sta- 


u 
tistics. 


Mr. Denny: All right. We just 
“wanted to know your source. 

Man: Machines get less than 
5 per cent of the value of produc- 
tion; labor gets more than 65 per 
cent in manufacturing industry. 
Can labor share greater than 65 
“per cent and can the machine sur- 
vive with less than 5 per cent? 

_ Mr. Batt: Well, I can’t answer 
‘questions loaded with statistics 
that way. The point is not a bad 
| one. The fact is, of course, that 
‘there is some dividing line at 
which, if capital is not adequately 
‘rewarded, capital draws out of a 
business, and there are no longer 
‘the tools to allow labor to func- 
‘tion efficiently. 

If labor takes too much, others 
‘become discouraged and quit. 
What we all look for, ’m sure, 
is a ptoper balance so that each 
‘does its best job. That’s, I think, 
the best answer I can give to that. 
4 Applause.) 

_ Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Batt. The gentleman over here 
on the fourth row. 

Man: Dr. Kuebler. If science 
and technology are so bad, what 
ate you going to substitute for 
them? 

Dr. Kuebler: Why, I have never 
implied by anything I said tonight 
that they should be substituted for 
by something else. My own feeling 
is that they are neither good nor 
bad, as I said in my speech, but 
that they are good or bad de- 


pending upon what ends they are 
put to. That means that we cannot 
educate people only in science and 
technology, but that we must sup- 
plement that education with train- 
ing in the kinds of things that 
produce character. 

As a matter of fact most of the 
men of perspicacity in the vari- 
ous technological fields argue ex- 
actly that way. Most of the engi- 
neering schools, for example, are 
arguing for more and more liber- 
alizing education along with sci- 
ence and technology. They’re not 
mutually exclusive; they’re compli- 
mentary one to the other. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady. Yes? 

Lady: Dr. Holmes, is the ma- 
chine age affecting our churches? 
Are people less religious? 

Dr. Holmes: \s the machine age 
affecting our churches? Well, it 
depends upon the matter of the 
point of view from which you 
judge religion. If religion is to be 
judged from the standpoint of 
church attendance, there is no 
question that the character of our 
age has had a very adverse effect on 
church attendance. But that, of 
course, is more or less superficial. 
I believe that our churches today 
are intelligent and they have 
stirred a certain idealism in the 
minds and hearts of the people. 
At the same time, they encounter 
extreme difficulty in the matter of 
applying the ideals of religion. 

Here we are living in a me- 
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chanical age, all geared up to the 
pace and the tyranny of the ma- 
chine. How are we going to apply 
these principles of religion in an 
age like this when our own power 
as compared with the mechanism 
of society is so feeble and weak. 
That’s the greatest problem that 
the church has ever encountered. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Holmes. Mr. Fletcher has a com- 
ment there. 

Mr. Fletcher: 1 would like to 
ask if there is a real falling off 
in church attendance. The Year- 
book of American Churches states 
that 38 per cent of our population 
were enrolled in churches in 1910, 
and 51 per cent today. Do the 
people who enroll in churches not 
come? 

Dr. Holmes: Church statistics 
aren't worth anything. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: That’s a pretty 
sweeping indictment, Dr. Holmes. 
The lady over here in the gray 
suit. 

Lady: My question is for Mr. 
Fletcher. In the obvious solution 
of our difficulties which seems to 
be a coordination between the spir- 
itual and the material would not a 
genuine return to the sense of 
spiritual values and integrities of 
the people that put this country 
together really and automatically 
restore a proper balance to good 
living, in your opinion? 

Mr. Denny: I think the lady 
says would not a resurgence of re- 
ligious faith in the principles held 
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by the people who founded thi: 
country solve our problems? | 
Mr. Fletcher: That’s directed tc 


me as an engineer. I certainly 
would say, “Yes.” Engineers are 
also spiritual people. (Laughtei 


and applause.) We believe in al 
the good things of life, and we 
ate hoping just as much as thos 
of any other profession that there 
will be a spiritual awakening a 
hoped for by Dr. Holmes, but he 
wasn’t too hopeful. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Kuebler? 

Mr. Kuebler: I should like t 
say just one word to that. I agre 
heartily with what Mr. Fletche: 
said. On the other hand, it mus 
be admitted that we have beer 
rather preoccupied with things ma 
terial for the last few years an 
disinclined to be attentive to thing 
spiritual, and I also believe tha 
there’s a rustling in the trees or | 
marching in the mulberry bushes 
so to speak, which indicates tha 
we are going in another direction 
and that is salutary. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The gen 
tleman on the aisle, there. 

Man: To Mr. Batt. How can w 
humanize the machine which ma 
creates and give to man the ful 
benefit of his inventions? 

Mr. Denny: In one minute, Mi 
Batt. 

Mr. Batt: 1 think we are doin 
that. Who is the largest user 
the automobile and the radio an 
the refrigerator except we peop! 
over the country who make them 
We're sharing, as producers an 


tonsumers in this better life. We're 
zetting the direct results for our 
families out of the things we pro- 
ce, or so it seems to me. 

' Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
zentleman down here with the red 
tie. 

' Man: Dr. Holmes. How can we 
say the machine age has spoiled 
pur ideals when it was the machine 
ige that gave us victory in the last 
war? 

_ Do not victory, ideals, and free- 
Jom all go hand in hand? 

_ Dr. Holmes: Ym glad that you 
san speak of victory in the last 
war. I never heard of it before. 
‘Ap plause.) 

It seems to me that it’s getting 
darder and harder to distinguish 
Netween the so-called victors on 
he one hand and the vanquished 
yn the other. As for ideals being 
nvolved in the war, the ideals 
vere there in the hearts of people, 
mit those ideals did not exist in 
he world at large and the war did 
ot bring us any nearer to the 
deals which represent the finest 
aterests of morals and religion. 

War is the supreme illustration 
f what the mechanistic world to- 
lay can do, and therefore, the 
rm and strong foundation of the 
yhole argument that I would pre- 
ent. 

Man: Id just like to ask you, 
ir. Holmes, if thee wasn’t much 
ifference, how you would have en- 
syed being on the receiving end? 
Mr. Denny: Dr. Hol res takes 
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that as a rhetorical question. The 
lady here in the center. Yes? 

Lady: Dr. Kuebler. Isn’t the 
lack of forceful thought and action 
on the part of the church more 
to blame than the machine for 
lack of more integrity? 

Dr. Kuebler: That’s a very 
good question. I should hesitate 
to say which is the more culpable. 
Both are. There is no doubt about 
it at all that the church and the 
right kinds of educational forces 
have been negligent. I should ad- 
mit that any time. I should hesi- 
tate on the other hand to say 
which is more culpable. The ma- 
chine has tended to blind us to 
the importance of idealism on the 
one hand, while the church on the 
other hand has sometimes got lost 
in mechanics. It has become my- 
opic in various ways. But my own 
feeling is that we are tending to- 
ward enlightenment in those di- 
rections. I think the church is 
waking up, and I think that edu- 
cation is taking inventory and that 
there are plenty of signs that we 
are going to do something to give 
the right kind of spiritual direc- 
tion in the next few years. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Let’s 
have this young man, here. Yes 
sit? 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Fletcher. What about the 
machine age destroying humanity, 
such as the atomic bomb and 
things like that? 

Mr. Denny: Mtr. Fletcher? The 
young man wants to know what 


about the machine age destroying 
humanity with the atomic bomb. 
That’s a good question from a 
seventh grader. 

Mr. Fletcher: The atomic bomb, 
by itself, is neutral. It will do 
good or do bad as man directs. It 
is up to us to see that we use the 
great blessing of atomic energy for 
benefit and not for destruction. 
The engineer will help the clergy- 
man and the teacher in that job. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman here on the fifth row. 

Man: My question is for Mr. 
Batt. Do you think that the ma- 
chine age with its increase of mass 
production will tend to enhance or 
undermine the free enterprise sys- 
tem as we interpret it here in the 
United States? 

Mr. Denny: Well, now we're 
talking about ideals, not the free 
enterprise system. If you'll just re- 
late that to ideals, we can handle 
that question. 

Man: That’s a little bit difficult. 

Mr. Batt: I don’t see any rele- 
vance of the question which has to 
to with mass production and the 
free enterprise system to a prob- 
lem of the presence of ideals or 
the absence of them. Mass produc- 
tion, of course, is a part of the 
free enterprise system, but you can 
also have a free enterprise system 
without mass production. You can’t 
have all the goods for all the 
people at lower prices, however— 
which is a very characteristic part 
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of our modern day life—withov 
mass production. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. mi 
have the lady in the aisle, plea 

Lady: My question is directa 
to Dr. Holmes. Have we any vd 
to measure whether the machi 
age has added to or taken fros 
human happiness? 

Mr. Denny: Have we any 
to measure, Dr. Holmes, wheth 
the machine age has taken from ¢ 
added to human happiness? 

Dr. Holmes: Not in the lar 
We can only test the questi 
from various individual or specifi 
points of view. The one thing th 
I would lay upon your mind in 
swer to that question is this: thj 
a process of evolution or huma 
effort is under way. We have s 
ceeded in taming some machin 
and adapting them for our u 
I think the steam railroad is 
excellent example. A source of co 
ruption for a hundred years, bt 
we have now tamed the steam r: 
road. 

The automobile is another ill 
tration on the other side. T 
automobile is out of control. 
haven’t yet subdued it and co 
quered it and that is one of 
supreme tasks before us at t 
present time. Just to the exte 
that we tame a machine and 


it properly—just to that extent : 


can estimate the value of tl 


answer to your question. 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: 
Holmes. 


(A 


Thank you, L 
Our sponsors who a 


‘automobile dealers excepted, of 
course. (Laughter.) The lady in 
the blue suit. 

_ Lady: My question is directed 
to Mr. Fletcher. Would not the 
fact that one out of ten persons 
are mental or near-mental cases 
ptove the fact that the machine 
thas brought disaster? 

_ Mr. Denny: Would not the fact 
that one out of ten are mental 
cases or neat-mental cases—where 
did you get those statistics? We 
Should know the source of those 
‘Statistics that we are telling eight 
‘or ten million people about. 

Lady: Well, that was from one 

of the magazines that I’ve read re- 
cently. I’m afraid I can’t say which 
one. 
_ Mr. Denny: One of the leading 
Magazine that the lady has read 
tecently. Does that jell with you, 
Mr. Fletcher? 

Mr. Fletcher: Not quite. I can 
quote from The Statistical Abstract 
and other sources that such cases 
as, shall we say, people in prison, 
have not increased since in the late 
last century, up and down. The 
same is true for suicides—it runs 
up and down about 10 per ten 
hundred thousand people. 

Now for mental cases, they have 
increased, but because we have 
learned better how to treat folks, 
how to cure folks with mental 
cases, that is the main reason we 
have more in our hospitals and 
I'm advised on medical authority 
that there should even be more 
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of them there than there are. 
(Applause and laughter.) 

Mr. Batt: If I remember the 
figures on infant mortality, they’re 
about a third less than they were 
20 years ago. I remember specific- 
ally that the average expectancy of 
life in 1900 was 49 years. In other 
words, in 1900 the chances were 
you wouldn’t live to be more than 
49 years old and today it’s 66. 
That’s one of the developments 
of this day. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman on the third row. 

Man: My question is for Mr. 
Batt. If industry would decentral- 
ize into small towns of 5,000 or 
less, would better social conditions 
be created? 

Mr. Batt: I think so, and it’s be- 
ginning to happen. Some of the 
largest companies in the country 
have decided that they ought to 
have more and smaller units— 
General Electric, I happen to think 
of. There are many others. My own 
company is doing that. Its a 
tendency to be encouraged. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Batt. Now while our speakers pre- 
pare their summaries of tonight’s 
question, here is a special message 
of interest to all of you. 

Announcer: More people are 
writing in each week asking for 
Mr. Denny’s pamphlet, What Can 
You Do? Mr. Denny prepared this 
small, pocket-sized pamphlet to 
answer the question asked by so 
many Town Meeting listeners, 
“What can I do?” 
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The first edition was exhausted 
last spring and the second edition 
has just been printed. It tells you 
simply and directly how to be an 
active citizen, how you can play 
your part in making this demo- 
cracy of ours work. It also tells 
you about the various activities 
that take place in this world fa- 
mous Town Hall. 

In case you have been wonder- 
ing what our moderator looks like, 
it also contains a photograph of 
Mr. Denny. You may secure your 
copy by sending 10 cents to Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York, 
asking for the pamphlet entitled, 
What Can You Do? 

Now for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion, here is Mr. 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Here first is a final 
summary from Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. Fletcher: To you, the listen- 
ing jury, I’m willing to leave the 
verdict in this trial of the ma- 
chine age. Does your automobile 
enrich your life? Does it help or 
hinder in reaching your ideals? 
Would you turn back time, if you 
could, to erase the moving picture, 
the radio, your sewing machine, or 
your electric iron? Do you hesitate 
with your decision? Are you yet 
alarmed at the threat of the un- 
controlled machine? If so, remem- 
ber, you and your neighbor, near 
and far, guide this machine. You 
hold the answers. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Fletcher., Now, Dr. Kuebler, 
please. 


Dr. Kuebler: The more we 
explored this subject, the cleat 
it is that the machine can eith 
serve or destroy our ideals, c¢ 
pending entirely on how it’s use 
The problem is one of ends rath 
than means. In other words, 1% 
are rediscovering that ideas at 
ideals are all important, | 
though intangible. 

What a man thinks and } 
lieves, he is and does, and spe 
fically what he thinks and belie, 
makes his use of science and tec 
nology either good or bad. Tk 
means, ladies and gentlemen, th 
the machine age is artic 
tremendous challenge to both ed 
cation and religion. (Applaus 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, 
Kuebler. Now, how about a fi 
word from Mr. William Batt. 

Mr. Bait: Who says the go 
old days were so good? It’s 
common habit to compare 
present unfavorably with the p: 
The children of today aren’t nea 
so well behaved as they used to 
parents regularly complain. 

Do people have these bad hal 
because the machine has made 
soft? Tell that, Dr. Holmes 
Dr. Kuebler, to the housewife 
the farm, who used to carry 
the water in a bucket; to the 
whose working week was 
12-hour days; to the child who 
lucky to stay in school to 
eighth grade. If we misuse t 
precious assets, made possible o 
through the machine age, | 
correct that. But not by killing 
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goose that lays the golden egg. 
( Applause.) 

_ Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Batt. Now, Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes. 

_ Dr. Holmes: It all comes down 
to a fundamental conflict, as old 
as the world, between material 
power on the one hand and spir- 
itual power on the other; between 
Caesar and Christ; in our own 
time, between Stalin and Mahatma 
Banh 

_ The machines have suddenly de- 
veloped material power beyond all 
expectations and men are using this 
power beyond all calculations of 
good and evil. Can man’s ideal- 
istic spirit tame this power in 
me to save mankind- That’s the 
question. (Applause.) 

_ Mr. Denny: Thank you, John 
aynes Holmes, William L. Batt, 
Dr. Clark Kuebler, and Leonard 
J. Fletcher, for giving us the bene- 
fit of your very wise and able 
ounsel on tonight’s question. 

- Before we announce next week’s 
topic, let me remind you that you 
May secure a copy of tonight’s pro- 
gram by sending for our Town 
Meeting Bulletin, enclosing 10 
cents to cover the cost of printing 
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and mailing. The address is Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York. 

Now next week, December 7, 
we'll discuss a question that’s a 
very good follow-up to tonight’s 
discussion—‘Is a United Protestant 
Church Possible Now?” Our speak- 
ers will be the Honorable Luther 
W. Youngdahl, Governor of Min- 
nesota; Dr. E. Stanley Jones, mis- 
sionary from India; Dr. Truman F. 
Douglass, executive vice-president 
of the Board of Missions of the 
Congregational Christian Churches; 
and Dr. Walter A. Maier, radio 
preacher of the Missouri Lutheran 
Church of St. Louis. 

The following week, December 
14, we'll discuss the question now 
uppermost in our minds, “What 
Does the Crisis in China Mean 
to Us?” Senator Owen Brewster, 
Republican of Maine, and former 
Senator D. Worth Clark, of Idaho, 
will take one side, while Admiral 
Ellis M. Zacharias, United States 
Navy, retired, and Professor John 
E. Fairbank of Harvard, will take 
the other. 

So plan to. be with us next 
Tuesday and every Tuesday at the 
sound of the crier’s bell. (Ap- 
plause.) 
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Concerning Town Hal 


WHEN NEXT YOU COME TO NEW YORK 5 
VISIT FAMOUS TOWN HAL 


This internationally-known sign hangs in front of one | 
the landmarks of New York—a handsome Georgian-sty 
building designed by the great architectural firm of McKis 
Mead and White. Half a block from Times Square, hea 
‘of the theatre district, Town Hall is within walking distan 
of most leading hotels and shops. All subways are near 
and taxi-drivers need only to be told, “Town Hall!” 


ea, AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING—now regularly on Televisic 
ea (as well as Radio)—originates from Town Hall on Tuesday nigt 
throughout the winter season. (During the sunny half of the ye 
as many of you know, it travels the length and breadth of the Unit: 
States.) Tickets to Broadcast-Telecasts are free. Stop in or, bets 
still, write in advance. | 


t= MUSIC—More musical events are held annually in Town H 
ms than in any other concert hall in the world. Such musical af 
as Lotte Lehmann, Yehudi and Hepzibah Menuhin, Marian Anders¢ 
Aksel Schiotz and Nelson Eddy have made their American recital de 
here. When planning a trip to New York write for the mont 
Calendar of Events. 


& ~LECTURES—Town Hall’s world-famous Morning Lectures, ne 

“Ain their 55th season, run from November through April. Lead 
of thought and opinion are heard Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturd 
at 11. Although sold by subscription months in advance, a few sin 
admissions are almost always available. 


FOR INFORMATION IN CONNECTION WITH YOUR VIS 
TO NEW YORK, WRITE: PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTC 
TOWN HALL, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. LUxemburg 2-2424. 


